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drama underwent as great a change as religious beliefs.
Nevertheless, the drama continued to draw its inspiration
from religion, and? for a while, even more fully than in
classical times.

Before the Invention of printing there were few people
who possessed a Bible and not many more capable of
reading one in the Latin version. The Church, anxious
to drive home Scriptural precept, therefore readily
welcomed the idea of instructing an uneducated flock by
ttortraving Biblical stories as well as by reading them.
There was nothing revolutionary in the idea. The mass
itself Is a symbolic representation of outstanding events
in the life of Christ, but for the purpose of illustrating
Bible stories something more direct was needed.

By the 9th century additional texts to the ecclesiastical
music had been supplied and these frequently assumed a
dialogue and, consequently, a dramatic form. The next
step followed inevitably. These texts were detached
from the regular service and presented separately or,
rather, with an appropriate dramatic ritual. Then came
the slow development of dialogue and action into minia-
ture Latin plays. This was followed, not long after, by
the iatroduction of the Vernacular into the midst of the
Latin verse and, finally, by the disappearance of the
Latin element altogether.

There are many people to-day who object, on principle,
to the performance of religious plays in Churches. The
medieval rnind was troubled by no such scruples. The
Church then was not only a place of worship: it was a
school, a centre of art, a meeting-place and, on occasion,
a place of amusement. The religion of the day was a
broad one. It was simple and mystical, but it did not
frown on laughter. The real bishop was aped by the
boy bishop with his crowd of noisy attendants. In
France, on St. Stephen's day, young clerks brought an
ass ^ into church in memory of the flight into Egypt and
delivered burlesque sermons, and that, originally at least.